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THE GREEN ROOM. 

A true and faithful history of the rise and 
progress of Dan Marble, the Detinea tor—Now 
descend all ye celestial influences and mytholo- 
gical shadows that, like wrial essences float 
around the dreamingsof all those who with 
imalice prepence and aforethought, deliberately 
set about ruining white paper with frightful 
chirography—descend! Our invocation is for 
Dan! Dan, the Delineator! Hover around 
us now, presiding spirits over the rays of thought. 
Thou most respectable member of the sacred 
sisterhood of Nine—thou who sweepest the 
strings of history— come here immediately and 
take a seat before us, until we indite to thee an 
authentic biography in brief of Dan the First! 
Nations and generations to come—here you 
have it. 

In 1830 Dan Marble was a handsome young 
fellow, not far beyond his teens, with a dark eye 
of winning lustre, and a head of hair to match. 
He was one of the star members of the ‘“‘ Comet 
Club,” occasionally acting plays at a Thespian 
amateur establishment, located and known to 
fame as No, 10 Spruce street, New York. From 
the same Academy have graduted a number of 
other fairly distinguished theatrical lights of the 
prenence day. Wan’s first dash as a graduate 
aiming at professorship, took place at the Chat- 
ham Theatre, (then an Amphi-theatre,) on 
occasion of a benefit night to one Nelson, the 

rompter of the establishment, who exacted 
eat the ambitious aspirant a fee of $20 for per- 
mission to smell the lamps of a regular theatre. 
His heartfelt ambition was for tragedy, but a 
versatility of power had a developed itself 
in his amateur experiments, and instead of Ham- 
let, Lear or Othello, Dan determined on this 
occasion to attempt only Robin Roughhead ! 
When the scene drew and discovered him first 
to the audience, most overpowering sensations 
of terror took hold of him, and a clamminess 
made prisoner of his tongue, insomuch as to ren- 
der ita very debateable point to the audience 
whether the new actor was silent or trying to 
say something. ‘Louder! louder!’’ was shouted 
from pit and gallery, and poor Dan managed to 
get through the first act in a perspiration of 
agony. The second act began to progress, and 
still “louder! louder!’ pierced the ears of the 
embryo delineator, like thunder tones of despair, 
accompanied fiercely, as the curtain fell, by 
those snake-like indications of histrionic damna- 
tion so nearly resembling the mellifluous cadence 
of a soda- water pump. 

During that same season, and upon the same 
boards, Dan drew down thunders of applause ia 
no less a character than Damon. 

Dan waited upon the beneficiary with the $20, 
and ventured to inquire why it was demanded 
of him, The answer was, that the illustrious 
prompter was responsible upon his benefit night 
tor the responsibility of his entertairments, and 
it seems the responsibility amounted to just $20. 

~ O, it’s all right,” said Dan, with that pecu- 
liar drollery of manner which has since achieved 
his fame—“ you've got the $20, and I’ve got the 
hisses—that just makes it !” 

Our hero’s next attempt was Damon, which 
he performed at the Richmond Hill Theatre, 
before repeating it at the Chatham, on the oc- 
casion we have alluded to. He managed to 
obtain an introduction behind the scenes of the 


Richmond Hill, where he soon started a bargain 
with a member of the company who was entitled 
to a benefit. Dan drove a closer trade this time. 
He made outa Yankee cyphering of a sum in 
the “ Rule of Three,” clearly manifesting that 
if Robin Roughhead is worth $20, the character 
of Damon just comes to $10!—His friend the 
actor could not resist Dan’s arithmatical logic, 
and the bargain was closed, Dan determining 
to confine himself thereafter to tragedy, as much 
the cheaper branch of the two. The worthy son 
of Thespis consented to be hired by Dan for the 
purpose of a door-keeper to a debut! 

So, once more our daring aspirant strode out 
before the public, to 

** Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon.” 
and make a grab atfame. Alas! his old friend 
“ Louder!” was there in the pit, and the first 
sound of his voice fell upon Dan's heart just like 
the descending iron weight of a pill-driver. He 
gloriously achieved another dead failure, differing 
only from the last in the material fact, that the 
curtain fell in solemn silence, and there was no 
symtom of the soda-water pump in motion. 

After this Dan resumed his thespian studies, 
but the flame of a higher ambition was raging 
within him, and at length his successful effort 
was made as Damon, upon the same stage, where 
he had failed as Robin Roughhead! He found 
his voice, and the audience instantly returned 
him echoes of applause, after which he never 
more heard of his dreaded friend ‘‘ Louder!” 
From this date he could also listen to the draw- 
ing of soda water without turning pale.x—Then 
he got an engagement, and went with manager 
“‘ Nosey Philips” to Richmond. 

There he landed with $3 in his pocket, which 
he was obliged immediately to part with to pay 
in advance a week’s board. While playing 
here, he picked up some little popularity, but no 
money, by his Yankee stories. Again Dan was 
back in New York doing nothing, from whence 
he went off to accept of under employment in the 
Buffalo theatre, where, where at one time he 
actually played actor, prompter, and filled half 
a dozen other situations, exercising constantly 
the most intense industry, for which he received 
the enormous salary of $3 per week. He is now 
a man of comfortable property, and the manager 
of that same theatre ! 

His great hit was Sam Patch, which he 
planned and partly wrote himself. The whole 
of Sam is the emanation of Marble’s own genius, 
This piece introduced him as a star at the Bowery 
Theatre, New York, from which time he has 
gone steadily on advancing in popularity, until 
fortune and favor crowned his long toil with the 
title of a faithful delineator of Yankee character. 
Never were histrionic laurels more worthily 
won, and never have they been more honorably 
worn. And thus hold we the mirror up to Dan. 





The New French Comedy.—A new vaudeville, 
called “ Lucienne,” has lately been produced 
at the Varietes Theatre in Paris. M. Jules 
Janin’s remarks on thereon, in his critique, may 
be deemed worthy of perusal :— > 

“I was thinking the other day, how comes it 
that the comedy-mongers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have been so unjust to the Count de Tilly ? 
What! nota single drama, not a vaudeville, 
not a ballet. Did he write his four volumes of 
memoirs in vair? Did he not make out a list of 
his bonnes fortunes like Don Juan’s tricksy Lepo- 


ello! Shades of Tilly ! Oh ye bones whom 


time has ground down to a white powder, tied 
up with pink favors, preserved in champagne in 
exquisite vases of Sevres procelain, forgive this 
forgetfulness on the part of the Crebillons, 
Duclos, and Laclos of our day. 

“At length one M. Carmouche, a sturdy 
resurrectionist, has determined todo honor to 
the remains of M. de Tilly. He had conned 
over the memoirs ef our hero, and in the nause- 
ouschaos of faded bouquets, locks of hair of every 
hue, tarnished embroidery, bloodless duels, and 
raps with fans; in this pell-mell of hisses of 
which naught remains but the licentious echo— 
of sighs which sound like the gasp of the dying 
—ef sighing lovers, nut a piach of whose dust is 
preserved out of this heap of love letters—M, 
Carmouche has extracted—not much—less than 
nothing, a wretched vaudeville—a dozen coup!ets, 
and two or three puns; the only epitaph that 
could ever be given to the handsome Tilly. 

“He was the pet beauof the past century, 
There are yet living many of the present age 
who remember him, old, impotent, poor, and 
ruined, ever haunted by the fiend envy, malice, 
ennui, misery, and contempt. The handsome 
countenance, the feats of that arm once so 
dreaded, the graceful yet manly vigor—of all 
these nought aoe al | but haggard, morose 
features, a convulsive paralytic bm a wretched 
smile, and proffered shakes of the hand which 
all good men repudiated, This is what love 
does for les hommesa bonnes fortunes when it 
retains its empire them to the last. Description 
sickens in its attempt to depict the palsied result 
of such frantic excesses. bo we not feel the 
chill of the light air of comedy as it blows over 
a corpse embalmed with rose, when it whistles 
through human bones redolent of musk, and 
seems to say, arise and follow us? And to what 
purpose ? To tear aside the winding sheet which 
hid their insipid license and worn-out passions, 
Letsuch by-gones ever be by-gones. And yet 
from such poisonous and noxious weeds we might 
extract wholesome medicine, Such vapid and 
hateful heroes should be shown to us in their 
true and just decrepitude, aud not in the vigor of 
impossible youth. All our ideas of them are 
identified with shame, neglect, poverty, disease, 
and death. Why should such righteous recol-. 
lections be disturbed? Why are they not 
painted in their faded gaudiness, for then we 
might deduce a moral from their history.—Show 
us M, de Tilly at eighty—without a coat to his 
back, or a garret wherein to lay his hoary and 
flippant head; without a friend in the wide 
world; unable to sun himself in the boughton 
smiles of the hardened harlots among whom he 
wasted his time and talents, This, of a truth, 
would be a grand drama and useful spectacle. 
But no; you try with all your might to excite 
our sympathy for retrospective passions, and 
drag us but by main force to the youthful years 
of drivelling coxcomby.” 

Davidge, well known in the theatrical world 
as the successful manager of the Surry theatre, 
in London, is dead. He was an enterprising 
man, with considerable ability in his profession. 

It is quite certain that the new married pair, 
Mr. and Mrz. Charles Kean, will visit this 
country on the termination of their present 
engagements. 
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IN THREE PARTS. 


(vant 1.) 
THE SOUTHERN SILAGE. 

‘The next production in rotation was the drama 
of the “ Misletoe Bough,” founded upon the very 
popular song of that name—it was played at the 
Camp street Theatre N. O. on the evening of the 
17th. of March, 1835; written by James Rees.* 

Mr. Bannister produced a tragedy called 
Rathanemus, it was first played on the evening 
of the 24th of March, 1835, 

The “Tour de Nelse,” translated from the 
French of Victor Hugo’ by F. Haynes, Esq. 
and was prodacedat the Camp street Thea- 
tre, on the evening of the 20th of May, 1835, 
for the benefit of Mr, Farren, ‘The extraordinary 
character of this piece, and the interest excited 
by Mrs, Pritchard as Margaret, induced the 
author to make her a present of a copy, since 
which time the ‘*Tour de Nelse’”’ has beeg 
played in every city of the union, with extraordi- 
nary success, 

‘* Lucretia Borgia,” a drama in three acts, 
was played on the 4th of May, 1836—adapted 
and arranged for the stage by James Rees, It is 
a free translation from the French of the celebrated 
Victor Hugo, and abounds with all the wild 
imaginings of the author, as well as the horrid 
facts, of which history affords us sufficient proof. 
Roscoe, in his lite of Leo X. speaks of Lucreece 
Borgia, with painful feelings, revolting as it were 
from the recording such unuatural crimes.—Gib- 
bon in his recollections, starts from the subject 
in horror, and would willingly pass it over in 
silence. But the dramatist, with a masterly 
hand, has drawn a curtain of the most delicate 
texture over the impieus facts, and furnished a 
subject of the most exciting interest. 

Mr. Haynes also translated the ‘ Tron Mask.” 
It was played for the benefitof Mr. Bannister. 
‘To give eflect to this production of my friend, I 
wrote, and had published the following historical 
sketch of the ** lion Mask.” 

It is in contemplation to present to the patrons 
of the Camp St. Theatre fia an English garb) 
the celebrated play of the Iron Mask, translated 
from the French, by Mr. Haynes of this city, 
well known as the translator of the “ Tour de 
Nesle.”” A few observations on the original 
subject of the play may not prove uninteresting 
to your numerous readers. It isnow more than 
two centuries since the event transpired which 
gave rise to the subject of the play, viz: The 
iron Mask, an event which still remains wrapped 
in the dark and impenetrable folds of mystery, 
exciting the curiosity of the learned, the wonder 
and astonishment of the world; the identity of 
the Iron Maskis stillin doubt. It is undenied 
that a person of consequence was confined in the 
insatiate maw of the dungeons of the Bastile, but 
who that person was, has never yet been known; 
conjecture, surmise, all have proved unavailing. 

“‘Among the many writers who have dedicated 
their time and talent to the enquiry is Voltaire 
in his “age of Louis XLV,” who was the first 
person to make the fact of sueh confinement 
public ; he says that some months after the 
death of Cardinal Mazarine in the year 166] 
there happened an event which history furnishes 
no example ; and what is no less strange the 
writers of that age seem to have been unac- 
quainted with it. The facts are these—There 
was sent with the greatest secrecy to the Cas- 
tle on the Island cf Marguerette in the sea of 
Provence, an unknown prisoner rather above the 
ordinary statue, young and of a graceful figure, 
on the road he wore a mask with steel springs,— 
which enabled him to eat without taking it off, 
those who conducted him had orders to kill him 
if he made any attempt to escape, or discover 


“It has since been converted into an opera, music 
by Muehler. wee 
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himself, he remained at the Island until the gov - 
ernor of Pigreroe, an officer of confidence named 
St. Mars, being appointed to the command of the 
Bastile in 1690 he brought him (the prisoner in 
Mask) from Mar,uerette to that dreadfal place. 
The Marquis de Louvois who went to the former 
place and saw the prisoner and spoke with bim, 
strengthewed the supposition of his being one of 
some note from the attention paid him, and the 
nobleness of his appearanee. His chief delight 
was in having the finest /ace and linen, he played 
on the guitar, his table was the best that could be 
provided, and the governor seldom sat down in 
his presence, an uld physician of the Bastile who 
had often attended upon him when indisposed 
says—“I never saw his face,” he had frequently 
examined his tongue, and parts of his body, says 
he was admirably formed, skin brown—he had 
something interesting in his voice, never com- 
plained, or let any thing escape by which it 
might be conjectured who he was. He himself 
kept the secret. ‘his uaknown individual died 
in 1703, and was buried in the night, in the 
burial ground of the Parish of St. Paul. What 
increases the astonishment is, that when he was 
sent to St. Marguerette’s no person of importance 
was missed in Europe!! Yet this person was 
unquestionably of some great and powerful 
family. Soon after his arrival at this place, the 
following circumstance occurred—the governor 
always placed the dishes on the table himself; 
one day after he had retired the prisoner wrote 
something with a knife on a silver plate and 
threw it out of the window, a fisherman found it, 
and brought it to the governor immediately— 
that night the fisherman was found dead in his 
bed. ‘Ihereare many other curious circumstances 
connected with this Iron Mask, which would 
occupy too much space to enumerate ; the ques- 
tion still arises who was the Iron Mask? Some 
sQppose it to be the Duke of Beuford, second 
sen of Caesar, Duke of Vendonne, but he was 
killed by the Turks in 1669! Another supposi- 
tion was that he was the Count de Vermandes, 
natural son of Louis the X1V—he died in 1633, 
at the bead of his army. A third conjecture is, 
that he was the Duke of Monmouth of whose 
fate however we have a very satisfactory account 
in English history ; there is still a fourth specu- 
lation which says he was a minister of the Duke 
of Mantua; still another which refers to the 
Iron Mask as having origin in the adulterous bed 
of Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII, and the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was embassador to 
France in 1624 ; this is not sustained upon tena- 
ble ground. The prevalent opinion is, however 
thatthe man in the Iron Mask was the twin 
brother of Louis XIV, born some hours after- 
wards and the king of their Royal parent, appre- 
hending a civil war in consequence of this 
mutual claim upon the Throne, cautiously sent 
the younger born away to be reared in obscurity 
beneath an Iron Mask! I have thrown together 
these few gleanings from the many wri.ers upen 
the subject, so as to prepare the public for arich 
treat, is this translation from the French, one of 
the most popular and celebrated plays ever writ- 
ten—in that or any language. Our translators 
have one great fault, that is a too strict adherence 
tu the French language, the text, is all they 
want, the filling up should sound at least, some- 
thing like English to English ears ; we are told 
this is a good translation, ifso success will attend 
its representation.” 

The same year I dramatised Mrs. Rowe's 
beautiful story of “ Charlotte Temple,” expressly 
for Miss Mary Ann Russel, in which that talented 
young lady made a decided hit, and which 
probably added to the interest the audience 
seemed to take in the drama, It was played 
frequently, an editor speaks of it, somewhat after 
the following manner :— 

“The author has completely succeeded in 
acting on the feelings, and touching the passions 
of his auditory—his characters are not overdrawn; 
they are invested with fit and suitable forms, 
they are placed in situations interesting and 
proper; and, though the dialogue is nat suffi- 
ciently long, there is a good deal of strength, 
energy and imagination, The play itself is a 


moral and affecting tale—consistent with virtue 
and propriety ; and will, no doubt, form another 
link in the chain of our regular dramas. Itis too 
good to be laid upon the manager’s shelf, as 
most American productions are, Mr. Rees is 
the author of a number of plays, which, from 
time to time, have been brought before the public, 
and have generally met with approbation. There 
is a just conception in his delineations of passioas 
and manners ; his style is pleasing and clear, 
and, in the invention of circumstances adapted 
to his plays, he is particularly skillful,” 

Nore to THe Reaper.—At the suggestion 
of several friends of the Ugly Club, we discon- 
tinue the portraits of its members, until after 
the next stated meeting, of which due notice 
will be given. 

THE UGLY CLUB.—No. VI. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
“Pars sanitatis velle sanari fuil.—Sen. 

We promised in our last chapter to say some- 
thing of poor White, something about his pecu- 
liar misfortune, viz., that of being ugly. Ugli- 
ness has been so often described, and its every 
bump fully and freely examined, that I will 
only add here, in addition to the numerous 
authorities who all agree that ugliness is the 
absence of beauty, that is, the antipodes of her 


“ Whose eyes 
Meet ready victory where’er they glance ; 
Whom gazing crowds admire, whom nations 
court ; 
One who could change the worship of alli 
climates, 
And make a new religion where’er she goes, 
Unite the differing faiths of all the world, 
To idolize her face.” 


The idea of being the ugliest man in the 
country, and having in his possession a ring 
within whose little compass lay the very ulti- 
matum of all that was hideous, was, as we 
before observed, more than the nerves of the 
poor tailor could bear. ‘To obviate, if possible 
—to remove some of the exuberances of these 
antipodes to beauty,—he had recourse to 
cosinetics, and temperance! In the first place 
he sought out a little old Frenchman, who at 
the time we speak of, kept a small drug store 
at the N. E. corner of Fourth and Pine streets 
—we love to be particular. This man was 
celebrated for putting up nostrums for the cure 
of all diseases, without regard to sex, consti- 
tution or age. The writer of these papers 
remembers him well, and upon his first visit to 
the Freachman’s store was struck with his 
originality ; if you find him one day with a 
shirt on, you were sure to find him without it 
the next; and on one occasion he attended a 
whole day in a costume which proved him to 
be a veritable sans culotte to his business, to 
the great astonishment of his customers. He 
had on drawers it is trues though they were 
very short—in fact, he was a perfect picture of 
a man who had forgot to dress! White called 
upon him, related his case, and to work went 
the Frenchman. In a few days, pimple after 
pimple disappeared, the natural colour of his 
face began to peep out from the great mass of 
artificial matter which over indulgence had 
been heaping up for years; the dark and in- 
describable blotches, which for all the world 
(comparisons are not descriptions,) looked lke 
slices of liver dashed against the face without 
any regard to decency or order—these gradu- 
ally disappeared. White grinned less, and 
drank pure water. 

The fever of "98 was still raging in the city, 
the learned members of the club were absent. 

The periodicals of that day, but more par- 
ticularly that year, were remarkably dull. 
The “ Weekly Messenger” contained but one 
original article, the “Man at Home.” The 
“American Universal Magazine” presented 
something of a better appearance, for we find 
a sketch of the life of one of the members, 
“David Rittenhouse,” in the February number, 
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written by the editor, “Richard Lee,” who in a 
note appended, says :— We conceive it our duty 
to acknowledge that this sketch is borrowed from 
that master piece of eloquence, Dr. Rush's 
Eulogium. 

White was looking anxiously for the arrival 
of Roughead, the emancipated genii of the 
ring. “He wont know me,” muttered White. 
“Yes he will, growled contradiction, “ your 
teeth will betray you.” “ True,” muttered 
White in a fever—* true, they will betray me 
—this sepulchre must be cleansed, these de- 
cayed pillars of the jaws must be removed,” 
and they were: each and every tooth was 
rooted out, and in their place was scen a 
“ pearly row of white.” White would actually 
have passed through a crowd unnoticed, and 
on one occasion did pass a butcher yard with- 
out eliciting a bark from a dog. Some few 
months before he had made the attempt, and 
was then pursued by a whole pack of dogs; 
but things were changed; that is, the things 
which were wont to grace the face of White 
had passed off, and he run no risk. One little 
spaniel, it is true, (as if tracing some recollec- 
tion of a countenance, calling up, as it were, 
the vision of the past, or philosophizing on the 
memory of dreams which, alas! are too often 
taken for the realities of life,) gave a growl, 
flapped down his ears, looked wise, and sneaked 
away, as if ashamed of his conduct. Dogs are 
cute animals, and if we were not treating of 
men we should incontinently write a chapter 
on, and about dogs. White was now a happy 
man, he shaved regularly every day, and put 
a clean shirt on as punctually as the old washer- 
woman brought it home. 

As we must await the disappearance of the 
yellow fever, and the return of Roughhead, 
we needs must leave, for the present, the reno- 
vated man, and give some account of another 
member of the club, (whose life in part, has 
already furnished one of our ablest writers with 
a fitting subject for a history,) we mean Joseph 
Bartlet. His life is one of much interest. He 
was born at Plymouth, the landing place of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, in the year 1763. He 
lacked energy for any and everything that was 
truly honorable, but was always foremost in 
low vulgar riots ; and yet, Bartlett was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College. Afier he had studied 
law awhile in Salem, and practised with little 
or no success, he started off to England on a 
voyage of adventure. This was of course, long 
after the war, for he graduated in °83. The 
following anecdote is related of him while in 
London, which gives the origin of an excel- 
lent told story, which we remember reading in 
our boyhood. One night, while Bartlett was 
at the theatre, a play was going on in which 
his countrymen were ridiculed; it was one of 
General Burgoyne’s plays; a number of rebels 
had been taken and brought into the British 
camp; on the inquiry being made of their 
occupations (I believe the play says “ profes- 
sions,”) before they became soldiers, the an- 
swer was that they were of different callings ; 
some were barbers, some tailors, tinkera, and 
cobblers. At this moment Bartlett rose from 
his seat in the pit, and cried, “ Hurrah! Great 
Britain beaten by barbers, tailors, tinkers, and 
cohblers,—hurrah !” The effect was wonder- 
ful. John Ball took it in all good part, and 
many of the bloods of the day, pleased with 
his spirit and ready wit, introduced themselves 
to him, and, he, an adventurer, made the most 
of them! Previous to Bartlett’s leaving the 
United States, he had written nothing of any 
account, nor was his name known to fame. In 
England he wrote a play which was success- 
ful, and he claims the honor of being the 
FIRST AMERICAN WHO HAD A PLAY REPRESENTED 
ON THE ENGLIsu staGe! It was written while 
he was in prison for debt, and by it he realized 
enough to set himself free. After his return 
to the United States he joined the Ugly Club, 
and it was while he was a member of that 
highly respectable body, that he delivered his 
celebrated poem on Physiognomy, before the 


Phi Betta Kappa, at Harvard University. It 
was a satire on particular individuals. (The 
notes of the Society show, that much of the 
matter of this poem was concocted at their 
meetings.) 

In the person of John Howard Payne, Esq., 
and his history, we have another instance of 
American enterprise, stemming the torrent of 
popular prejudice, which at that, and even at 
the present time, is flowing dead set againt 
American talent and its literature. The dif- 
ference between Payne and Bartlett in regard 
to their moral characters, was decidedly in 
favor of the former, but they both started on 
dramatic ground, the one as a dramatic writer, 
the other as an actor. Having giving an ac- 
count of Bartlett's success in the character of 
a play writer, it may not be out of place here, 
if we subjoin that of Payne’s in the secon}. 
It is taken from a London paper dated June 
Sth, 1813 :— 


“ The tragedy of “ Douglas,” was last night 
represented ; and introduced to the notice of a 
London audience, Mr. John H. Payne, a native 
of the United States, a young gentleman of 
very considerable dramatic powers. 

‘The applause he received at his first ap- 
proach was ardent and universal; he acknow- 
ledged the auspicious kind greeting of the 
audience by several grateful obeisances. It 
was pleasing to observe the singular eagerness 
of the audience to hear the well known speech 
in which Norval acquaints us with his name, 
and the events that first brought him into 
notice. This speech, from its length, is a 
laborious task to the reciter, let him be ever 
so well gifted for the task; it is too long, and 
is a very severe trial of chaste recitation to 
any performer. Mr. Payne's delivery and 
manner were more than merely good, though 
there was no opportnnity for display. 

His new readings were judicious and re- 
markable. 
* . * * * 

We must refer to another criticism for 
farther remarks on Mr. Payne's new readings, 
and proceed now to an observation which we 
should be unjust to withhold. Though our 
duty to the public, and our reverence for 
science, will oblige us from time to time, to 
take the liberty of admonishing Mr. Payne, 
and of offering him suggestions for his imn- 
provement, truth will bear us in declaring that 
Mr. Payne possesses all the intrinsic requisites 
of a great actor, and many of those requisites 
were exhibited at his debut, thongh they were 
not developed in their full extent.” 

We may allude hereafter to the causes which 
operated against Mr, Payne’s future celebrity 
in the walks of the drama, and why he changed 
his station in relation to it, as these are mat- 
ters of biography, we leave them for that de- 
partment. ° a * * 

The fever had pissed away, business once 
more resumed its wonted tone, and the Dock 
Street house again sent forth its rich perfumes 
from good beef-steaks, the pewter mugs looked 
full and bright—all was lively and beautiful, 
sive and except the Ugly Club. They met in 
solemn council. Roughhead, blooming in ugli- 
ness, took the chair, and called over, as he was 
wont to do, the names of the members; when 
he melodiously called that of White, a gentle- 
man arose, and answered—here! ‘The presi- 
dent repeated “Samuel White.” “ Here I am, 
Samuel White, a renovated man!” Rough- 
head put on his spectacles, walked deliberately 
up to the supposed imposter—recognised the 
Jand marks of his friends former ugliness— 
groaned in the agony and bitterness of soul, 
and fell down in one of those very ugly fits 
which are caused by over excitement, and are 
called apopletic. At their next meeting, the 
ring, as it did in the days of yore, graced the 
finger of Jonathan Roughhead, Esq. 

In our next we will introduce some new 
members to our readers, whose names, and 
whose histories are identified with the political 
and moral! character of our country, but whose 
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genius and talents have not been appreeiated by 
their countrymen. It remains for the author 
of the Ugly Club to do them justice. 





NOTES TO NUMBER VI. 


Joseph Bartlett. The maxim,“ De mortuis 
nil nist bonum,” say nothing of the dead but 
what is good, may do in some cases, but in 
this instance, we must quote the following sen- 
tence in relation to this gentleman :—* No 
mourner followed his hearse, no poet sung his 
dirge, and where rest his ashes no one will 
inquire ; 80 pass the profligate and the unprin- 
cipled!” What an epitaph—what an eulogy 
to genius and talent! 

A correspondent who writes a very ugly 
hand wishes to know if the “Society is still 
in existence.” Whata question! In answer 
to which we say, it is; and applicants for mem- 
bership will be shortly notified at what time 
and place to apply for admission. 


TITLES OF BOOKS, PLAYS &c. 
(COLLECTED BY THE EDITOR.) 

The greatest difficulty under which some of our 
old writers labored was that of giving a name 
to their literary offspring. Ridiculous as many 
of them may appear, they are far more applica- 
ble to the subject upon which they treat, than 
those of modern, ~ more refined appellation. 
For instance, what can be more applicable 
than this—* Some fine biscuits baked in the 
oven of chariy, carefully conserved for the 
chickens of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, 
and the sweet swallows of salvation!” The 
following are the titles of some of the books 
which were in circulation in the time of Crom- 
well, Tne authors of those days must have 
thought there was ‘* Something in a name,” 

“A most delectable, sweet-perfumed Nose- 
Gay, for God's saints to smell at.”—“A pair of 
Bellows, to blow off the dust cast upon John 
Fry.’—"* The Souffers of Divine Love.”— 
** Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches.”— 
“ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.’’— 
“Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the 
Covenant,”—*' A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners 
of Zion, breathed out ofa hole in the wall ofan 
earthen vessel, known among men by the name 
of Samuel Fish.’’—* The Spiritual Mustard Pot 
to make the Soul Sneeze with devotion.””—*‘Sal. 
vation’s Vantage Ground! or, a Louping Stand 
for heavy believers,”—‘ A Shot aimed at the’ 
Devil’s head-quarters, through the tube of the 
Cannoa of the Covenant.”—" A Reaping Hook 
well tempered for the Stubborn Ears of the 
Coming Crop ; or, Biscuits baked in the oven of 
charity, carefully conserved for the Chickens of 
the Church, Sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet 
Swallows of Salvation.”"——Seven Sobs of a 
Sorrowful Soul for Sin; or, seven Penitential 
Psalms of the Princely Prophet David, where- 
unto are also annexed Wm, Humnis’s handfull 
of Honey Suckles, and divers Godly and Pithy 
Ditties now newly augmented.” 

In 1914, Robert Taylor wrote a dramatic 
piece entitled ** The Hog hath lost his Pearl.” 

Thomas Dekker, a poet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced the following: —‘* The Honest 
W hore’’—** News from Hell”—* Medicine for 
a Curst Wife”—* Triplicity of Cuckolds,”’ 

One of Fletcher’s plays was entitled “ The 
Bloody Brother.” We find one called “ The 
Spanish Bawd”—recorded by Collier, also “The 
The City Night Cap”—* Cradle of Security” — 
“ Devil is an Ass’ *—* Isle of Dogs” —* Jack 
and Gill”—“ Lady of Pleasure’—* Pap with a 
Hatchet”—“ Wits, Fits and Fancies”—** Con- 
ception and Birth of Christ’—* Descent of 
Christ into Hell’ —* The Goldea Ass’’—* Six 
Fools,” &c. 

Crooked coincidents.—A ye published 
in the year 1703, has the following strange 
title: —* The Deformity of Sin cured ; a Sermon 
preached at St. Michael's, Crooked lane, before 
the prince of Orange, by the rev. J. Crookshanks. 
Sold by Matthew Denton, at the Crooked billet, 
near Cripplegate, and by all other booksellers. ' 


*Ben Jonson. 
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The words of the teat are—‘* Every crooked 
path shall be made stiaight;” and the prince 
before whom it was preached was deformed in 
his person. 

There was a quarto volume of nearly six hun- 
dred pages, two columns on each page, printed 
in London in the year 1609. It contains a copy 
of the “ Bishop's bible,” translated in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and is entitled The 
whole Book of Psalms,” collected into English 
Meeter, by ‘Thomas Strenhold, John Hopkins, 
and others compared with the Hebrew, with apt 
Notes to sing them withall, Set forth and 
allowed to be sung in all churches of all the peo- 
ple, together before and after Morning and Eve. 
ning Prayer, as also before and after Sermons, 
and moreover in private houses, for their godly 
solace and comfort, laying apart all ungodly 
Songs and Ballets, which tend only to the 
nourishment of vice and corrupting of youth. 

In 1781 a Mr. Andrew Miles Peter,a dealer 
in gunpowder, published a book or a play for 
it is not now extant, entitled ‘‘ The Baron 
Kinkrervankotsdorsprakengatchaten {!”” 

Armon Robert, an author and actor at the 
Globe, Black Friars, in 1611, was the author of 
“ The Two Maids of more Clacke,” 4to. 1609. 
He likewise wrote a book called “A Nest of 
Ninnies, simply of Themselves with Compounds” 
— 1608. 

Dr. Bacon wrote a play, which was published 
in 1757, called ‘‘ The Tryal of the Time Killers.” 

In 1538, was published a dramatic piece with 
the title— 

“A Tragedy or Interlude, manyfesting the 
chefe promyses of God unto man in all ages of 
the oldest awe from the fall of Adam to the 
incarnacyon of the lorde Jesus Christ. 

In 1715, Henry Carey, a licentious dramatic 
writer published his several productions, among 
which we find the following :—* Hanging and 
Marriage, or, the Dead Man’s Wedding !” 

Robert Chamberlain, a poet of the seventeenth 
century wrote a play called “ The Swaggering 
Damsel,” 

“The Female Parson, or, the Beau in the 
Suds’’—published in 1730; written by Charles 
Coffey, who wrote several farces, one of which 
still keeps possession of the stage, “The Devil 
to Pay,” printed in 1731. 

One of the old miracle plays was called “ The 
Harrowing of Hell,” 

Thomas Preston, L. L. D., who flourished in 
the reign of Elizabeth, wrote one dramatic piece 
the old metre, entitled—** A lamentable Tragedy 
mixed full ef Pleasant Miith conteyning the 
life of Cambisses hing of TVercia, from the 
beginning of his kingdome, unto his death, his 
ewn good deed of execution, after the many 
wicked deeds and tyrannous murders{committed 
by and through him, and last of all his odious 
death by God’s justice appointed, doom on such 
order as followeth,” B. L. 4 to. 

In 1734, was published a farce entitled,— 
* Tumble Down Dick.” 1647 a play entitled, 
** The Laws of Canday,” printed 8vo, 1781 a 
piece was written for Mr. Bannister called ‘*Dam- 
nation, or, Hissing Hot.” 

In our list there are a number of titles so 
profane, and many of them so indecent, that, as 
a matter of course we omit them here. 

Bellchier wrote a dramatic piece which he 
called “ Hans Beer Pot.” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

In the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Mr. James 
Wallack, the actor, applied to be discharged on 
bail. His debts he stated in his schedule, 
amounted to £12,075, and he attributed his 
insolvency to the destruction of the New York 
Theatre, of which he was lessee. Bail was 
accepted, and the insolvent discharged. 

The London papers announce the death of D, 
E. Morris, for nearly forty years manager and 
proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre : and the 
marriage, at Dublio, of Mr, Charles Kean, and 
Miss Eulen Tree, 

Mr. Ducrow, the celebrated performer, died at 
his residence, [Thursday Jan, 15th. ‘The loss of 
his amphi-theatre affected his mind to insantity 
‘rom which he however recovered by judicious 








treatment. On the Saturday previous to the 
loth, he experienced a paralytic attack which 
ended hisdays. He was in his 54th year and 
had been married twice. He is said to have 
left property of the amount of nearly £50,000. 
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~ DRAMATIC MIRROR, 
AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


Saturday Morning, March 19, 1842. 
THEATRES. 
Morality-- Balls —Immoratit y— Forrest —the 
Public—necessity of Reform, &c. &c. 

A question has been asked us by one we!l 
versed in theatrical] lore, viz;—‘* When acting 
was by permission of the Governor of the state, 
if its moral and intellectual character was not of 
a superior order to what it is now, and if this 
legal censor as it were was not calculated to 
produce the effect ?” 

At that period the stage under any manage- 
ment would have possessed the same claim to 
notice and respectability, simply because it was 
a uew era in the literary history of our country. 
Moral plays were entitled lectures. George 
Barnwell was called a lesson for apprentices, 
and Shakspeare’s Hamlet the beauty of English 
poetry, That system so much adwired then, 
and regretted now, was accompanied with re- 
striction of such an arbitary character, that in 
this enlightened age would be received as an 
insult to the whole community—it was a species 
of black mail, exacting certain sums of money 
from the manager, to be paid over to such insti. 
tutions as the executive in its wisdom might see 
fit to designate. ‘The consequence of this arbita- 
1y measure was the downfall of the drama in its 
eailiest infancy, and it struggled on in Plumsteads 
sail loft for some time, plundered on the’ one 
hand by power, and opposed and abused on the 
other by quakers. The old Apollo Theatre in 
South street received its votaries, and when that in- 
cubus the tax upon ifs rising fortunes was removed 
began to assume a character it manfully sus- 
tained up to the time the “morality of the stage” 
introduced by foreigners sapped its fame and 
hurled it headlong to ruin. It is to be regretted 
that such innovations upon the true letter of the 
drama should have been made, but how much 
more is it to be regretted that these hirelings are 
permitted to go on and desecrate the stage by 
every species of buffoonery, and indecency. How 
much longer will the American public allow 
managers to insult them by showing a total 
disregard to all good order and morality. 

The public are the only true censors of the 
stage. A manager who throws open his theatre 
doors for a ball, and invites the respectable por- 
tion of the community to participate, does that 
which no ove would find fault with—but what 
will that same public say when oa the very next 
night, the same doors are thrown epen to a 
promiscuous crowd made up of all kinds, sorts 
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and sizes—throwing out inducements for licen- 
tuousness to enter—calling together the worst 
classes— mixing them up together without re- 
gard to decency and order-—insulting the respect- 
able few—by the introduction of the depraved 
mMany—causing riots and fights—disorder, shame, 
and law suits. What we ask will the respecta- 
ble portion of the community say to tis? What 
we ask, will those say who were caught in this 
trap by the flaming announcement bill, in which 
it was stated that a distinguished foreigner 
would honor the dollar bull with his presence 
—when that same distinguished foreigner never 
had the least idea of it. What excuse can these 
deceived respectable persons make to the young 
ladies who accompanied them, for introducing 
them to such a place, among and with such a 
mixed up assemblage, or can they palliate the 
avaricious manager, who for the sake of a dollar 
would thus insult a whole community. After 
all thisa number of young men are prosecuted 
for an attempt to get up a riot—thus addinz 
injury to insult. We care little about the ball 
—butit is for the sake of the drama we speak-— 
the temple of the histrionic muse turned into 
a common dance house—outrayeous ! 

Let us pursue the thing further—suzpose it 
opens immediately after the last ball with Edwin 
Forrest, our native tragedian, will not the remem - 
brance of the past keep many away? and will 
rot Edwin Forrest be lessened in the estimation 
of the public by thus lending his fair fame and 
countenance to a management who would thus 
desecrate the purity and we may say sanctity 
of what should be an American theatre. These 
things are important to be discussed, and as an 
American, friendly to every thing purely so, and 
moral withal, we raise our voices against balls in 
our public theatres. 

Such are a few of the causes which have 
reduced the drama to its present state, and we 
again repeat it, unless the public manfully take 
up the subject, a requiem will shortly be chaunted 
over the grave of Melpomene whose resurrection 
will be so far distant, that its disciples will turn 
gray, and die ere it take place. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT STREET THEATRE.—The 
engagement of Mrs. Shaw terminated with a 
benefit on last Monday evening, and the produc- 
tion of James Sheridan Knowles play of “Love,” 
followed by the petite comedy of the “ Youthful 
Queen.” The play was indifferently performed, 
Mrs, Shaw as Countess Catharine, was unequa! 
to the task. An abortive attempt was made to 
get up a round of applause at the termination of 
the third act, and fall of the curtain, which 
induced us to look around in order to discover 
who were prominent in the affuire, which resulted 
in the fact of witnessing several of Queen Vic- 
toria’s loyal subjects cheering their countrywoman 
in a most obstreprous monner. The “ eternal 
smile” which we spoke of in our last, was visible 
throughout her performance, and detracted most 
materially from the interest of the several scenes 
where it should not have manifested itself. 
As we then stated Mrs. Shaw possesses but 
little genius for the stage, being destitute of its 
most essential requisite, the guidance of an 
intellectual mind, 

Richings cannot play such parts as Huon to 
any advantage, it is totally out of his line, and 
useful as he may be in general pe:formance, our 
province le: ds us to condemn any departure from 
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what we may deem excellence. In fact the 
character requires one more youthful and grace- 
ful which seems to have been entirely overlooked 
by Mr. Richings, whose goed taste in the selec- 
tion of a part certainly failed him on this ocea- 
Sion. 

Mr. Wood as the Duke was as usual clever and 
effective. His costume we think however was 
beneath his dignity and station, that is neither 
rich nor gaudy ! This should have been better 
attended to, as any remissness in this respect is 
scarcely pardonable in one who has been chiefly 


noted for propriety in both dress and deportment. 


Mr. Drummond as Prince Frederick entirely 
too affected. Mr. Gana as Ulrick unsuited to 
the character, The Sir Rupert of Mr. Charles 
was tolerable, Sir Conrad by Mullikin!!!! 
Sir Otto by Boswell, a promising young actor. 


Mrs. Sefton as Catharine was really excellent. 


We question but she would have disputed the 
palm of superiority as the Countess. 

Mrs. Thayer as Empress Catharine endeavored 
to look the Empress, but could not; apart from 
this she was fair tomiddling, The Falconer by 
Mr. Stanley was a unique performance, 2s well 
as the Servant by a Mr. Somebody, which almost 
convulsed us with laughter. .Droll fellows these 
Stanleys, Mullikins and Somebodys! It is 
seldom that poor Knowles meets with such 
treatment as he did on Monday evening,a most 
admirable play being converted into nothing 
better thana farce. 

We would here suggest to the stage man- 
ager to clear the stage of a number of idle 
lookers on, who thrust themselves at intervals 
from behind the scenes, and mar the illusion 
of the piece which is being performed. The 
entrances of several of the performers should 
also be corrected—several of them standing in 
view of the stage box, for a lengthy period 
before they make their appearance. 

WALNUT STREET.—Damon and Pythias. 
—On Monday evening Mr. Proctor made his 
first appearance at this establishment, after an 
absence of several years, as Damon, and Long 
Tom Coffin. His reception by a large audience 
was enthusiastic, and must have been highly 
gratifying to his feelings. The play of Damon 
and Pythias is one with which all play goers are 
familiar; the very boys inthe pit can point out 
the faults of an actof, and detect the least de- 
parture from the text, hence the aspirants for 
fame, as wellas the veteran actors from other 
cities should be extremely cautious how they 
impersonate a character which an audience have 
taken upon themselves to be the only true cen- 
sors. The Damon of Mr. Proctor was a very 
unequal performance ; with many requisites for 
an actor, among which are voice and figure—he 
lacks the energy, force and power, which gives 
Damon that striking and peculiar interest which 
renders it so popular with play goers, Mr. 
Proctor is evidently a melo dramatic actor ; 
Damon is too philosophic, too bold, soaring as it 
were beyond his reach, and his attempts to grasp 
itare as futile as were those of Macbeth to 
clutch the airy dagger. Jt is not to say Mr. 
Proctor is a bad actor, when we thus find fault 
with his Damon—with the same propriety we 
mightsay thata painter of well known excellence 
was a daub, because he could not excel a West. 
The actor may aspire to play a part and fail, 
and yet he excels in a thousand others—it is so 
with Mr. Proctor, in characters suited to his 


peculiar melo dramatic style, he is decidedly 
good, and the public will shortly have an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating his talents in this depart- 
ment of the profession. 

Mr. Henkins’ Pythias was very good ; the 
scene where he receives the information of 
Damon's being condemned by the tyrant was 
admirably enacted, and elicited a well deserved 
round of applause. The other male characters 
of the piece being all misplaced appeared to us 
like a company of soldiers learning their exercise, 
and out of order, yet striving to keep in the ranks 
by sundry movements, the antipodes to all science 
and rule. 

Mrs, Flynn’s Hermione did not please us, 
there was too much boldness, and overactiog 
about it, which marred the interest we generally 
take in the character, 

Hermione is a portrait most beautifully drawn 
—there is a degree of softness around it, which 
mellows down the harshness of the other scenes, 
and renders it peculiarly interesting. The 
author was poetic when he painted this feature 
of his play; it is the soft moonlight on the rugged 
pathway, and he selected out a flower garden as 
the most fitting place for such a being to move 
in-—Mrs. Flynn gave us prose when we should 
have had poetry. 

Calanthe by Miss Porter, we believe the first 
appearance of that young lady in that character, 
and well did she sustain her reputation as an 
actress of great promise. Calanthe can be 
placed among the best things she does, 

Miss Emma Ince has resumed her “ fairy 
measures.” 

Master and Miss Reed are nightly improving, 
the latter is a remarkable child for her age— 
dancing with the utmost ease, and never out of 
time, the music and her tiny feet play concert. 

This week ends the horses, good—would it 
could swallow up the negroes too. 

S. S. Steele’s “ Clandare,” a very excellent 
drama, in which Mr. Proctor plays his original 
character, is to be produced during his engage. 


ment. 
Mr, Conner does not go west. 





NEW YORK. 

PARK THEATRE.—On Monday evening 
the “ Fiscal Agent” was produced for the fifth 
and last time, being for the benefit of its author, 
Park Benjamin, Esq. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of this piece. 

On Tuesday evening, “ London Assurance,” 
worn quite thread bare, with “ What will the 
world say ;”’ brought but a slim house, while 
the performers lacked that spirit which gave 
such a brilliant effect to their former efforts. 

On Thursday, the revived comedy of “ She 
would, and she would not,” a fine old comedy, 
but not at all in keeping with the times. Its 
wit has passed away. 

On Friday, “ Julius Cesar,” with other en- 
tertainments, being for the benefit of Mr. 
Abbott; we are enabled to give the cast of 
this tragedy, andno more. We have Hamblin in 
Brutus, Abbott in Cassius, Wheatley in Marc 
Authony, and Barry in Julius Cesar. Poor 
Shakspeare,—rest, pertubed spirit, rest in thy 
time honored grave,—they wound thee not, 
however so much they rant and cleave the ear 
with horrid speech, they da but mock them- 
selves, and bay each other with their own 
howling. 
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How long is this ill-fated theatre to last even 
in despite of its own suicidal efforts, Is there 
no period to its lingering, even when it is 
wasted, marrow, bunes, all, all! will it still 
hold out, even to the shadow of a shade? well, 
we have forwarned thy fate, but truth cryeth 
out in the wilderness, and no man regards it. 

The times! the times, is all the ery,—the 
pressure of the times,—pshaw, the times have 
little to do with the matter,—the public, the 
people, the play-goers, are good judges of act- 
ing, and no indifferent judges of good manage- 
ment. They will not be satisfied to part with 
their dollars to such empyrical efforts as those 
which clothe our walls in the public streets ; 
for instance, “Hurrah, for the Park,” “Go 
early,” “Secure your seats,” &c. &c., these 
are the cry of the ordinary showman, and be- 
neath the dignity of the principal theatre in 
the union. These are among the causes lead- 
ing to that desertion found within the Park 
walls, 

BOW ERY.—On Monday this establishment 
was re-opened under the management of Mr. 
Thomas Hamblin, that veteran caterer of the 
wild and wonderful, who in his promise of 
providing us with legitimate drama, legiti- 
mately acted, has supplied us with Goethe's 
drama of “ Faustus,” that is to say, so much 
of Goethe’s play as the adapter has thought 
proper to provide—maugre the sublime of the 
original. 

Faustus has already so repeatedly appeared 
before us with his satanic friend and tormentor 
Mephistiphiles, that his attractions have failed 
him. However, to do justice to the manager, 
Faustus has Jost nothing in his hands in the 
manner of his production, no niggard hand has 
supplied him with his habiliments. Gilbert, 
of the Boston theatre, who made his first ap- 
pearance on this evening, evinced considerable 
tact in the character assigned him, but we 
require to see more before we can pronounce 
upon his vaunted merits. Our old friend, 
Gates, who sticks like brick and mortar to the 
Bowery, was as usual, at home to his friends 
and admirers, who are every where to be found 
in these quarters. The drama was well re- 
ceived, and we must add, in its efforts to please, 
deserved a much more numerous audience than 
that which attended its first and second repre- 
sentations. 

CHATHAM.—On the same evening, in 
open rivalry with the Bowery, “ Faustus,” or 
rather a drama under that title, was produced 
at the Chatham. Thorne, who by the bye, 
has as little of compunction about him as any 
theatrical sinner who ever appeared in sock 
and buskin, owes an invincible grudge to Ham- 
blin, and thus renders his theatre subservient 
to his own ends in view, in prostrating his 
rival. Itis probably that Faustus being an- 
nounced for representation in the bills of bots 
houses, that the Bowery has been thinned of 
its fair proportions. Be this as it may, the 
Faustus of the Chatham is no more to compare 
with the Faustas of the Bowery, than skim 
milk is to a cream cheese, or nigger of the 
five points to Forrest's Othello. It is got up 
without taste, put together without judgment, 
and is altogether an olla podrida of garbled 
scenery, unmanageable machinery, and misera- 
ble acting. 
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OLYMPIC.—Mitchell has brought forward 
his burlesque upon Cinderella, in the old vein 
of humor, but somewhat the worse for wear. 
Burlesque upon burlesque, follow each other in 
such rapid succession at this house, that they 
pall upon the appetite for novelty—but we 
suppose they are full of wit, for the shilling 
pitites laugh incontinently, at every good thing 
before it is delivered, and we most readily yield 
up our judgment to them. Mitchell has the 
nack, 

FRANKLIN.—Under the temperance flag, 
with its rigidly observed exclusion of all lady 
visitors, unless accompanicd by a gentleman, 
has opened its doors with a success distinguish- 
ing its brighter days. We cannot say much 
in favour of the company engaged, but some 
allowance must be made for the management 
to whom was reserved alone the filling up of 
the intervals of each evening amusements with 
such materials as could be drawn suddenly to- 
gether. We have reason to belicve upon some- 
thing like good authority we shall have to 
report in our next number, one of the best 
selected and talented companies that ever yet 
was found collected together within so small a 
theatre. If the management will but provide 
good entertainments and what he undertakes 
to do, do effectually, there can be no doubt of 
the success of this establishment. 


STAR ENGAGEMENTS. 

Dr. Lardner says the stars are inhabited; we 
would advise some of our would be great actors 
to make immediate application for a star engage- 
ment, the press can blow them up! 

Dr. Lardner—speaking of Dr. Lardner, where 
is Yankee Hill—speaking of Yankee Hill, where 

is Miss Reynolds—speaking of Miss Reynolds, 
“where is Mrs, Fitzwilliam—speaking of M:s, 
Fitzwilliam, where is Buckstone—speaking of 
Buckstone, where is Hamblin—speaking of 
Hamblin, Mrs. Shaw is in Philadelphia—speak - 
ing of Mrs. Shaw, where is Charles Mason— 
speaking of Charles Mason, where is——-—Here 
is copy for you boy! 

“Thank you sir.” 





CRITICISM. 
“ Peter Snooks is a very bad actor”—observed 
Jenks, “ Why?” “ Because he laughs at his own 
jokes,” 





ITEMS. 

Some of our cotemporaries speak of the beauty 
of Mrs. Shaw, and quote it as a reason why she 
should be encouraged! Logical reasoning this— 
we have known several members of the Ugly 
Club to be highly honored for their genius and 
talents, and respected even by beauty's self.—If 
we were to measure histrionic talents by the 
human face divine—what a lamentable falling 
off we should haye in calculating the mental 
strength cf a theatrical company. 

In Charleston the Latham company has 
resolved itself into a commonwealth—under 
this new state of affairs, very little benefit has 
been derived. 

Rice is in Mobile—so is Mrs, Richardson, 
who is singing at the concerts, which are well 
attended, 

J. A. Still shortly commences a series of 
concerts in the south, commencing at New 
Orleans—his “Long Time Ago” is worth the 
price of admission, let that price be what it may. 
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Butler played Macbeth at the St. Charles, 
N. O. March 2d, for the benefit of Mrs. Stuart, 
Miss Voss that was. 

The subject of Mr. Maffiit’s lecture on 
Wednesday eveniog was, “ Women as they 
should be.’” How would he like to bave thei? 
we pause for a reply. : 

We admire Maffit—and he admires Shaks- 
peare—we are fond of theatricals, so is Mafhit— 
but he cannnot visit the theatres like us, there 
we have him. As editors we are on the free 
list of the theatres, so it cost nothing to go; to 
hear Maffit we have to pay, there he has us 

We regret to state that our accounts from 
every place where there is a theatre are of avery 
gloomy nature—churches and revivals are flour- 
ishing, theatricals are not; Mormonism even 
succeeds better than the drama. Fanaticism is 
growing up among us like chaff with the wheat. 
Actors are turning preachers, and preachers 
are turning actors. ‘They have the magic lanthern 
in the cellars of the lords, holy temple, where 
little boys and girls are coaxed in at twelve and 
half cents per head! verily the business is being 
taken from out of the hands of our half price 
theatres. 

The Irish Heiress.—A comedy by this name 
written by the author of London Assurance, 
was produced at Covent Garden on Monday, 
July the 7th. It was successful. The follow- 
ing was the cast:—Lord William Daventry, 
Mr. W. Farren; Sir William Stanmore, Mr. 
Vandenhoff; Mr. Percy Ardent, Mr. Charles 
Mathews ; Major Fuss, Mr. Harley ; Mr. Sup- 
ple, Mr. Cooper ; Lenoir, Mr.Wigan ; Servant, 
Mr. Hughes. Lady William Daventry, Mrs, 
Nisbett; Hon. Mrs. Bolton Comfort, Mrs. 
Orger ; Miss Merrion, Madame Vestris. 

Mons. Gouffe, the monkey man, is in Perth, 
Scotland. 

Mr. Brough, is in Liverpool. 

There is a Mr. E. R. Harper, playing at 
Chester, England, who is called the American 
comedian. 

A Glass of Water.—The patrons of the 
Chesnut Street theatre, are shortly to be pre- 
sented with “A Glass of Water.” 

They commenced the play of “ Virginius ” 
the other night at the Walnut Street theatre, 
at ten minutes past ten o’clock. We were in 
bed and asleep at eleven ! 

Who is G. W. Dixon ? 

It don't look well for persons engaged in a 
theatre to appear in the boxes without a coat, 
and their shirt sleeves rolled up, if they want 
to see the performance, let them come dressed, 
or not at all. 


AN INDIAN STORY. 

Oxe afternoon in the spring of 1839, a young 
Indian, named Mickenock, of the Ottowa tribe 
on the eastern bank of Lake Michigan, having 
indulged too freely in the use of the fire drink, 
commenced a quarrel with, and finally stabbed 
to the heart, a son of one of the chiefs. Know- 
ing that he must suffer death by the hands of 
some one of the family, whose relative he had 
killed, he immediately collected all his uwn 
family, and fled into the woods. The chief and 
his sons at once commenced search for the mur- 
derer, no pains nor toil were spared to ferret 
out the hiding place of the unfortunate and 
guilty Mickenock ; but the summer passed, 
the leaves began to fall, and no trace could be 
found of the murderer ; almost in despair, the 
old chief burned to avenge the death of his 
son, looked about for some relation of Micke. 








nock upon whom he could satisfy this darling 
desire of the Indian heart: but no one could be 
found; all the family and blood relatives of 
Mickenock were with him in his hiding place. 
Despairing at length either of finding his enemy 
or-avenging himself upon any of the blood rela- 
tions, the chief determined to avail himself of 
the privilege ailowed by an Indian custom and 
to avenge himself upon one of the blood relatives 
of the wife of the murderer. Mickenock 
although effectually concealed from the old 
chief was nevertheless conversant through some 
of his friends, of all that was transpiring in the 
chief ’s wigwam ; and as soon as he learned the 
chief ’s determination to avenge his son’s death 
upon one of his wife’s relatives, he sent in 
word to the old chief’s wigwam, that upon the 
day of the meeting of the great council, which 
was then soon to be held he would deliver him- 
self up to atone for the life of his son. The 
chief received the information with evident 
gratification. 

A few weeks passed away, the great lodge 
was erected, and the council at length assem- 
bled. The chief communicated the intelli- 
gence which he had received from his son’s 
murderer, and it was agreed that no business 
should be transacted until Mickenock should 
appear. The council sat in silence until twelve 
o’clock, when suddenly the brave Mickenock 
bounded into the midst of the council, calmly 
surveyed the assembled chiefs, and sat down in 
silence in the centre of the lodge ; his wife and 
little children immediately followed and formed 
a circle around him, then taking out his flint, 
he struck a spark and lighted his pipe, and 
smoked it in silence, the eyes of all the council 
and his litt’e family were fixed intensely upon 
him. At length Mickenock arose and address- 
ing himself to the chiet, said, “I killed your 
son, he was my friend, I drank the fire drink, 
the fire drink made me kill your son, Micke- 
nock is very sorry and deserves to die,”” Then 
turning to the oldest brother of the deceased, 
he drew a knife from his bosom. “ There,” 
said Mickenock, “ is the knife that drunk the 
heart’s blood of your brother; take it, and like 
a brave man, avenge your brother’s death.” 
This said, Mickenock instantly laid bare his 
whole breast. The brother spat upon his hands 
clenched his knife with a death grasp, and drew 
up his arm. Mickenock pointing to the spot 
nearest his heart, gave the word “ Strike.” In- 
stantly the brother plunged the knife tothe hilt 
into the bosom of the brave Mickenock, who 
fell dead at his feet, 

The wife and children of Mickenock beheld 
the whole scene, apparently without moving a 
muscle; but the moment he expired they all 
fellupon, and embraced him, with sobs, and 
tears, and groans, and wailings, which cannot 
be described, and altogether presented a picture 
of such unfeigned anguish and genuine sorrow 
as to overcome and melt every spectator of the 
scene. After the wife and children of Micke- 
nock had thus expressed their sorrow for half 
an hour, the old chief thus addressed her :— 
‘* Wife of Mickenock, we are satisfied your 
husband was a brave man: he died like a brave 


-man—henceforth you are my daughter, and 


your children are my children ; go to my wig- 
wan, you shall be well treated, and live with 
me as my daughter! these children shall grow 
up around me and shall be taught to be brave 
like their father.” 


WASHINGTON.. 


To the historian, indeed, there are few char 
acters that appear so little to have shared the 
common frailties and imperfections of human 
nature; there are but few particulars that can 
be mentioned even to his disadvantage. It is 
understood, for instance, that he was once going 
to commit an important mistake as a general 
in the field, but he had at least the very great 
merit of listening to Lee, (a man whom he 
could not like, and who was even his rival,) and 
of not committing the mistake. Instances may 
be found where perhaps it may be thought that 
he was decisive to a degree that partook of se- 
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verity and harshness, or even more; but how 
innumerable were the decisions which he had 
to make! how difficult and how important, 
through the eventful scries of twenty years of 
command in the cabinet or the field! Let it 
be considered what it is to have the manage- 
ment of a revolution,jand afterwards the main. 
tenance of order. Where is the man that in 
the history of our race has ever succeeded in 
attempting successful the one and the other? 
not on a small scale, a petty state in Italy, or 
among a horde of barbarians, but an enlight- 
ened age, when itis not easy for one man to 
rise superior to another, and in the eyes of 
mankind,— 


~ A kingdom for a stage 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene” 


The plaudits of his country were continually 
sounding in his ears, and neither the judge- 
ment nor the virtues of the man were ever dis- 
turbed. Armies were led to the field with all 
the enterprise of a hero, and then dismissed 
with all the equanimity of a philosopher. 
Power was accepted, was exercised, was re- 
signed, precisely at the moment, and in the 
way that duty and patriotism directed. What- 
ever was the difficulty, the trial, the temptation » 
or the danger, there stood the soldier and the 
citizen, eternally the same, without fear and 
without reproach, and there was the man who 
was not only at all times virtuous, but at all 
times wise. 

The merits of Washington by no means 
ceased with his campaigns; it becomes, after 
the peace of 1783, even more striking than be- 
fore; for the same man who, for the sake of 
liberty, was ardent enough to resist the power 
of Great Britain and hazard every thing onthis 
side the grave, at a later period had to be tem- 
perate cnough to resist the same spirit of liberty 
when it was mistaking its proper objects and 
transgressing its appointed limits. The Ameri- 
can revolution was to approach him, and he 
was to kindle in the general flame; the French 
revolution was to reach him and to consume 
but too many of his countrymen, and his “own 
etherial mould, incapable of stain, was to purge 
off the baser fire victorious.” But all this was 
done: he might have been pardoned, though 
he had failed amid the enthusiasm of those 
around him, and when liberty was the delu- 
sion; but the foundations of the moral world 
were shaken, and not the understanding of 
Washington. 

To those who must neoessarily contemplate 
this remarkable man at a distance, there is a 
kind of fixed calmness in his character that 
seeins not well filted to engage our affections 
(constant superiority we rather venerate than 
love,) but he had those who loved him (his 
friends and his family,) as well as the world 
and those that admired. 

As ruler of mankind, however, he may be 
proposed as a model. Deeply impressed with 
the original rights of human nature, he never 
forgot that the end and meaning, and aim of 
all just government was the happiness of the 
people, and he never exercised authority till he 
had first taken care to put himself clearly in the 
right. His candor, his patience, his love of 
justice were unexampled; and this, though 
naturally he was not patieut,—much otherwise 
highly irritable. 

He therefore deliberated well, and placed his 
subject in every point of view before he decided ; 
and his understanding being correct, he was 
thus rendered, by the means of his faculties, his 
strength of mind, and his principles, the man 
of all others to whom the interests of his fel- 
low creatures might with most confidence be 
entrusted; that is, he was the first of the rulers 
of mankind, Professor Smith. 





Actors, who are in front, looking at the 
performance, should not'speak loud; what is 
familiar to them, is not to others. Remember 
thia. 


+r A DISAPPOINTED BRIDE, 

At an age when the heart is open to every 
impression, and forms with some facility en- 
gagements and connexions which in a man of 
riper years, would be the fruit of esteem and 
observation, St. A— was traveling from his 
native province to explore the wonders of a 
metropolis, which he had as yet beheld but 
with his eyes of hope. In the coach was to 
convey him to Paris be found a young man of 
prepossessing appearance ; a conversation soon 
began that terminated in protestations of triend- 
ship warmly reiterated on both sides. Mutual 
confidence soon flowed from their lips, and all 
the secrets of the youth were revealed. It was 
then St. A— learned that his new friend was 
sent to Paris to marry a young lady whom he 
had never seen but whom his father and family 
had chosen for his bride with the consent of 
her relations. The journey finished without 
any accident, and they arrived in the morning 
at Paris where they took lodgings in a public 
hotel. Scarcely had they taken possession of 
their apartment when the young man was 
seized with a bilious cholic, which, in less than 
two hours deprived him of existence. Affected 
at the melancholy fate of his youthfal acquaint- 
ance St. A— whose tender attentions had been 
unable to save him, thought it his duty to in- 
form the father of the future bride of the over- 
throw of his expectations, and taking with 
him the letters and port folio of his young 
friend repaired to the house of that gentle- 
man. 

The servant who opened the door conscious 
that his master expected his son-in-law, an- 
nounced St. A— as such without enquiring who 
he was. The father without giving him time 
to explain himself, embraced him with eager- 
ness, and presented him to his wife as her son 
and to his daughter as her husband. 

St. A— naturally gay and volatile could not 
resist the temptation of deceiving the family a 
little longer, aud played his part extremely 
well. He gave the letters ; and being perfectly 
acquainted with the secrets and affairs of his 
friend returned the most satisfactory answers 
to their questions. He succeeded especially in 
captivating the attraction of the young lady 
who with sidelong glances admired the features 
and the fine shape with which nature had 
blessed her lover. Dinner was announced and 
St. A— was placedalong side ofthe timid bride 
and the whole family yielded up their hearts 
to joy and satisfaction. The young lady spoke 
little, answered with difficulty and often blushed 
while St. A— was polite and ardent in his at- 
tention towards her and though the expression 
of his face was naturally serious his conversa- 
tion was pleasing and cheerful. 

After dinner the father entered into all the 
details necessary to settle the marriage, when 
suddenly St. A— arose and taking his hat 
scemed anxious to retire. ‘“ Are you going to 
leave us,’’ exclaimed the father, “ Yes,” an. 
swered St. A—, “ important business compels 
me to quit you.” “What business can you 
have in a city where you are astranger? per- 
baps you wish to draw money from a banker ; 
my purse is entirely at your service; and if 
you really must have recourse to a banker, I 
may send somebody else who will transact 
business for you.” “ No,” said St. A—, “you 
are mistaken it is business which I alone can 
transact.”” While they were speaking St. A— 
continued to walk toward the door and they 
were soon in the hall; when addressing the 
father; ‘‘ now we are alone,” said he, “and the 
ladies cannot here us I will tell you that this 
morning a few minutes after my arrival an ac- 
cident happened me. I was attacked with a 
bilious cholic and died. I promised to be 
buried at six o’clock and you will easily con- 
ceive that J must attend the place of rendezvous 
—for not being known in this part of the world 
if I failed to be exact to my word it would 
awake suspicions of inattention to business 
and that would prove very prejudicial to my 
character. 





The father listened to him with astonishment 
but taking the whole fur a joke returned to the 
ladies almost bursting with laughter and related 
the case of his son-in-law's hurried departure. 
While they were still conversing upon the sub- 
ject six o'clock struck ; it was soon seven and 
the family was alarmed at not seeing St. A—. 
Half an hour after the father sent to the hotel 
to inquire. The servent entrusted with the 
commission asked for him under his real name 
and received for answer “ that he arrived there 
at nine in the morning, had died at eleven and 
was buried at six.” It would be difficult to 
express the surprise of the whole family at re- 
ceiving this information and as St. A— left his 
lodgings and never visited there again a gene- 
ral belief was spread around that it was the 
ghost that spent the day with Mr. N » in 
social enjoyment and cunversation, 


THE MARRIAGE vow. 

Perhaps there is scarcely an ordinary oath 
administered in any one of the transactions of 
life so little regarded—so little even remem- 
bered by all classes, as that taken in the most 
solemn manner, and in the presence of the 
Almighty, by the husband and wife—* Love, 
honor, and obey.”"—How ae wives, “ love, 
honor, and obey their lords ? How many even 
think of doing so? and yet there is an oath re- 
corded against them, every simple violation of 
which is a distinct perjury. No women should 
marry without first knowing her husband's 
character so well that she may obey him with 
discretion and safety. She yields herself at the 
altar to his disposition, from which even an at- 
tempt to fly, isa crime. A wife who contra- 
dicts her husband is forsworn. No matter, 
what kind of a man he be, she must ‘ obey,’ if 
she keeps her oath. She has made no-reserve 
cn condition at the mariiage ceremony. She 
has not said, ‘I will honor and obey, if he shall 
deserve it.’ Her contract is unconditional. It 
would be better for young ladies before they 
yield the fatal ‘ yes,’ to take this view of the 
subject. They have a duty to perform to their 
husband, whether he be kind or unreasonable, 
and they must remember the poet's words, 








* War is no atrife 
To the dark home and the detested wife.” 





MY MOTHER, 

Alas! how little do we appreciate a mother's 
tenderness while living—how heedless are we 
in youth, of all her anxieties and kindness, 
But when she is dead and gone, and when the 
cares and coldness of the world come wither- 
ing to our hearts, when we find how hard it is 
to find true sympathy, how few love us for our- 
selves, how few will befriend us in our misfor- 
tunes, then it is that we think of the mother 
that we have lost. Itis true I had always 
loved mother, even in my most heedless days ; 
but I felt how inconsiderate and how ineffectual 
had been my love. My heart melted, and i re- 
traced the days of infancy, when I was led by 
a mother’s hand, and rocked to sleep in a 
mother’s arms, and was without care or gor- 
row.—_{‘ Oh! my mother,” exclaimed I, bury- 
ing my face in the grass of the grave, “oh! 
that I was once more by your side, sleeping 
never tu wake again on the cares and troubles 
of this world!” 


The Arch Street Theatre.—We announced a 
short time since, that Charles Porter had taken 
this establishment ; we Icarn that it will shortly 
open under his management with a most excel- 
lent company. The Arch is a neat building, 
and its Jocality a good one. We predict for 
this American manager, a successful business. 


Pizarro was well played at the Walnut on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Proctor, Mrs. Flynn, 
and Miss Porter, were peceliarly good. The 
Elvira of the latter lady, was admirable, and 
fully appreciated by the audience. 
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equestriaus have returned, with the loss of four 


POPULAR SONGS. 


RING DE HOOP AN BLOW DE HORN. 
A SOUTHERN NEGRO CHAUNT. 


In Carolina whar I was born, 

I husk de wood an chop de corn, 

A roastin ear to de house I bring, 

But de drivers kotch me and dey sing, 
Ring de hoop, and blow de horn, 
Ring de hoop, and blow de horn, 
Ring de hoop, and blow de horn, 
I catch dat nigga stealin corn. 


Dey take me out on tater hill, 
Dey make me dance against my will, 
Dey make me dance on sharp toed stones, 


While ebery nigga laughs and groans. 
’ Ring de hoop, &c. 


But down de bank I spied a ship, 

I slide down on my under hip, 

I jump aboard, I cross de brink, 

oh, it made dis nigga’s gizzard wink. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 





In Carolina de niggas grow, 
If white man only plant his toe, 
Dey water de ground wid bacca smoke, 
And up de darkey’'s head will poke. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 


A hop toad preach to de fish ob de pool, 
His pulpit was a big toad stool, 
His sarmon brought de frogs from de clam, 
And dey sung a croakin meter psalm. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 


A water snake set to one day. 

Along wid a nine eyed lampara, 

Dey bit till all dar flesh war gone, 

Den pieked dar teeth wid dar own jaw bone. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 


A bear was challenged to fight a polecat, 
Bekase he said his breath was bad, 
And when dey come to take dar station, 
De bear swam away wid de fogoation. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 


” To Boston port I soon sailed down, 
De Dickeus was all about de town, 
I axed a man what de Dickens was, 
He said ’twas Pickwick Dickens Boz. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 


Massa Boz he comed up where I am, 

And axed my name, I told him Sam, 

Says he, friend Sam you look right well sar, 

Says I, your Sam look great deal Weller. 
Ring de hoop, &c. 


Dey feed dis Massa Boz so high, 

Dat dis nigga hungry fly, 

In Boston I could get no pickins, 

For all de wittals went to de Dickens. 
Ring de bell and sound de gong, 
Massa Boz am feeding strong. 


For Philmadelphy I den did stray, 
I stopt at Camden on my way, 
Like dying horse de folks all sigh did, 
Bekase dar bank had suicided. 
Ring de bell and blow de horn, 
De bankers dey got all de corn. 


Sep bankers hair turn gray, 

Kase a Porter wheel folks cash away, 

He kicked dar shins and shut de doors, 

An told dem to put dar plasters on de sores. 
And told dem to pay up dar scores, 
Ring de cash, &c. 





From our Correspondent. 


BALTIMORE. 
“ O very well, I have perused the note. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
On Wednesday evening Burton was to have 
appeared in the same piece with Yankee Hill, 
and afterwards as Jim Baggs, but on arriving at 
at the theatre we found a written piece of paper 
pasted against the door, informing us most po- 
litely that an accident had detained Mr. Burton, 
Mr. Owens would support his part in Jonathan 
jn England, and that Perpetual Motion would 
pe substituted for the Wandering Piper—the 


accident we presume to be that Burton slept 
half an hour too long in Philadelphia, and 
missed his passage; the house was wretched, 
and the performance not much better—what has 
become of Mr, J. Wallack and Mrs. G. Jones, 
we are sure this best company cannot afford to 
lose a sing'e efficient member, On Thursday 
the house was so bad that we met more than 
one person on the way to the circus leaving their 
rail road dollar behind them, in hopes of finding 
company ; Hill must get some new pieces if he 
expects to draw any person to the theatre. 
Miss Collingbourne is a very nice little girl, but 
she can’t act, she repeated the words of her part 
in “ Done for a Hundred” like a schoolgirl — 
‘never mind the stops they are of little conse- 
quence.” Burton will regret his visit to Balti- 
more, and his attempt to gull the citizens with 
the best (wonsr aLL But) company that ever 
visited Baltimore will be remembered, but to be 
laughed at. Friday, Yankee Hill. Saturday 
the manager condescended to appear, but not 
much improvement in the receipts of the house. 
Monday Hill’s last night, and to night is an- 
nounced the last night of the season, being for 
Hill’s benefit, and so for the present ends the 
attempt to revive the palmy days of the drama 
by placing the Holiday street Theatre under the 
management of Miss Cliftcn and Mr. Burton ; 
we hope they have encountered no very serious 
loss, and have given an excellent proof of correct 
judgement by stopping in time. 

At the Front street, the circus continues to be 
well and fashionably attended, Master Risley, 
the magnet of attraction, he is a very extraordi- 
nary little fellow, we were glad to see Wells 
again, the ring loses half its attraction when one 
of the clowns are absent, good as Williams is, 
he appears more upon his mettle with his associ- 
ate beside him, ‘rhe arena will be graced this 
week by the presence of Levi North, but where 
is Otto Motty, he was a favorite, can’t you 
gratify us with another sight of him, Messrs, 
Welsh and Delavan—we know you do all in 
your power to render the circus attractive, which 
is the secret of your deserved success wherever 
you go. 





From our Correspondent. 
CINCINNATI, March 10th, 1845. 

I perceive you announce Logan as having no 
connexion in the management of the theatre 
here ; I cannot imagine how such a report got 
about, he is in full power here, at Pittsburg and 
Louisville, Dinneford aad Logan never had 
the remotest idea of seperation, 

Business with them is becoming good—they 
heve kept together a very expensive company all 
the winter, and they now divide it, Logan with 
the stronger portion going to Pittsburg, and 
Dinneford remaining here playing stars, &c. 
‘Their prospects ahead are better than ever, and 
even in the worst times no performer ever waited 
for his salary ao hour after it was due, 

The Naiad Queen is in preparation, and will 
bo produeed in splendor, Drs. Hunt susteins 
the principal character ; she is a great favorite 
here—as is also Logan’s daughter. 

You do not send a sufficient number of your 
Mirrors—I have had dithiculty in procuring the 
Jast three numbers ; you would be safe in send- 
ing Fisher one hundred copies more at cnsh. 

D. and L. have done much to restore the 
character of the drama to its former glory, and 
they bid fairto reap the reward of their labor, 

E. 


From our Correspondent. 

NEW ORLEANS, March 2d, 1842. 
Theatricals, like every thing else are in a 
door way here: the Naid Queen, however, has 
prawn well at the American :—and Rookwood 
is to be produced to-morrow night—De Bar plays 
Tom King; Farren, (the best representative of 
an old man here) Peter Bradley ; the piece it 
is expected, will create an excitement—the 
whole equestrian troupe will appear in_the chase, 
the stage and ring united forming a fine field for 
oe 
sudlow and Smith’s Havanna speculation 
has Iam sorry to say, proved a failure. The 


thousand dollars. 

D. Macartney, from Pittsburg, has purchased 
the brig Good-Hope, and will sail from here ina 
few days on a theatrical expedition to the West 
India Islands ; he has entered into engagements 
with the following performers :—C. Green, stage 
manager ; J. B. Gilbert, Lankey, Lavatte, Sul- 
livan, Picond, C. L. Smith, scene painter; and 
Mis. Picond ; arrangements are also being made 
to secure the services of Miss Hamblin, Mrs. 
Stuart, Mrs. Sergeant, and some others of talent ; 
| first appear at Key West. 

he opera is gradually faillng off—the houses 
are thinning ; and business of every description 
getting worse and worse. 

Your talented correspondent “ Puck, Jr.” 
will send you a missile by the next mail—there 
is some anxiety here to know who he is, You 
have two correspondents from this place, one is 
known, sol will be stili—please consider me 
the third.— Yours, ALFRED. 





Macready is conducting the theatre in Drury 
Lane upon temperance principles. All liquors 
are excluded from his bars, and the frail fair 
from their accustomed haunts in the upper tier 
of boxes. His success is great. 

Considerable dissatisfaction prevails among 
the performers of the Park theatre, on the con- 
tinuance of the two third salary system, which 
should have expired with the month of Feb- 
rury. 


NEW SONG BOOKS.—Just issued by Turner & 
Fisher, No. 52 Chatham Street, New York, and 15 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 

The People’s Songster, Price 25 Cents. 
Ladies Fashionable Songter, do. 
Gentleman's Fashionable Songster, do. 

Rack numbers of the Dramatic Mirror, and the first 
— neatly bound, can be had at the publication 
0 e 

PLAYS, OPERAS AND FARCES.—The best as- 
sortment in the Union, at No. 52 Chatham Street. 

PROPLE’S FAVORITE SONGSTER.—Just pub- 
lished, containing an unrivalled collection of the good 
old songs in olden times, interspersed with the some 
of the best of modern date. No. 52 Chatham Street. 

SMOKERS AND CHEWERS—ATTENTION !— 
Lately published, *‘ The Complete Art of Smoking, 
Chewing, and Snnff-taking.” ‘This is one of the best 
treatises on Tobacco, Snuff, and Segars, ever issued. 
Price 12} cents.—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street 




















Just published—price 25 cents, uniform editions of 
London Assurance and Old Maids, together with the 
only complete assortment of Plays, Operas and Farces 
in America.— Dramatic World—52 Chatkem Street. 





BIJOU MINSTREL.—Containing over 500 Songs 
—gilt edge—pocket book form—bound in Morrocco. 
Look at it, and you'll buy, of course.—Song Book 
Emporium, 52 Chatham Street. 








THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 

Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be bad :— 
Pitisburg—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth St. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 28 West Fourth St. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State St. 
Baltimore—H. A. Turner, 10 North St. 

St. Louis—R. Jones Woodward, Literary Depot. 
Philadelphia—Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth St. 
“ J. R. Colon, 2034 Chesnut St. 

New York—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham St. 
“ Blakely, Fountain Inn, Walker St. 
“ Axford’s News Office, 185 Bowery. 
“Hamblin Hall, 167 Elizabeth St. 
“ Heustis, & Co., 104 Nassau St. 
New Orleans—D. Jobson, 94 St. Charles St. 
Mobile—J. F, Curns & Co. 











